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Odysseus 10 his voyages saw the cities of many people and got 
to know how they thought' (line 3 of the Odyssey). So did 
Aeneas. The Odysscan bit of the Aeneid is Books 1-6: but 
Aeneas goes on finding out about the way people thought. And 
actually, no part of the Aeneid is more Odyssean than Book 8. 
where our hero arrives where Rome is going to come into being. 
Here Aeneas' explorations are less detached than Odysseus', 
because he has no homeland to return to, and this is the long- 
awaited destination, the future home of his descendants. Aeneas 
has already seen the Roman people wailing for birth in the under- 
world (in Book 6); now he is in for another tour of the future, 
and sees what their abode is going to be like. 

The tourist and his guide? 

Evander the Arcadian meets him on the Tiber bank, and shows 
him round. It seems to most people that the mood is touristic. 
Evander is the guide with the mike - Aeneas the polite, atten- 
tive, and intelligent visitor. That’s a natural reaction for us. but 

is ii the right note to sound for the last years of the Iasi millen- 
nium B.c.? Why does Aeneas' Odyssev-ljke mission of disco- 
very sound at this point so much like an open-top bus-trip? 

‘Touristic* is perhaps only a bit wrong, A salient lad about 
tourists is that they don't belong. This is one of Lhe many places 
in the Aeneid where Virgil is saying interesting things about who 
is an insider and who is an outsider, Both Aeneas and Evander 
can claim to be Very Ancient Roman - Aeneas because he is the 
founder of the Roman rare, though he's Trojan, and Evander 
because he u» the first person to sot up a community in the place 
Rome, though he's Creek. 


The stranger as anthropologist 

Giving an account of a visit to a strange culture is a very useful 
way of working out things about who you think you are and what 
are the important markers of what it means to belong to your 
community. This technique was famously used by the fifth- 
century n.c. historian 1 lerodotux His work is full of descriptions 
of what he says he saw himself, and things that he was told by 
the people he met. These passages build up into a big picture of 
Greeks and others, which is meant to help us understand the 
colossal war which Greeks and Persians fought in the early fifth 
century But Herodotus also has many stories to tell of oilier 
people on the move in the same way as he hus claimed for his 
own experience, and their experiences of unfamiliar places arc 
meant to be compared with what he tells you in his own voice. 
This is what Virgil is doing with Aeneas, who is being told the 
same kinds of thing that interested Herodotus, especially about 
the doings of the gods and the ways that they are worshipped. 
Like Herodotus, he also includes accounts of visitors’ experi- 
ences within his recounting of this visit - the tale of the arrival 
at the site of Rome of Hercules, to a much less hospitable recep- 
tion than Aeneas has. 

Writing about customs and what we would call social struc- 
tures became a specialised literary form in ancient times. 
Although it often formed part of histories, it was quite distinct 



from History proper, which was about events and the deed?; of 
famous people- It was called arkhaiolo^ia - 'archaeology* - and 
the prototype (apart from Herodotus) was the work of the other 
great luminary of the fifth century. Thucydides. Thucydides 
started his history with a sophisticated account of the nature of 
Greek society and the way that this nature had patterned change 
over the centuries before his subject began. Thucydides’ vision 
of centuries- long processes is also on display in a famous 
passage near the beginning of his work, where he imagines what 
Athens and Sparta would look like in ruins in some distant future, 

and how difficult it would be to work out bow powerful they had 
been just from the remains. 


ArkhaMogia at Rome 

Arkhaiologia appealed to the Romans, and they had developed 
a lively tradition of explanation of why they did what they did 
in social and especially in religious matters. In fact they made 
rather a thing of being the place that needed most explanation 


of this son; it was useful propaganda to advertise Rome as a 
place ihal bad really strange ancient customs, and where the gods 
were mure successfully invoked than anywhere else because uf 
the special distinctiveness of the Roman w ay of worshipping. 11 
was particularly useful to link these things once and. for aL to 
tins place: the locality Rome was essential to the idea of being 
Roman. Especially in the age of Caesar and Augustus , when that 
idea might actually be called into question— 

Wbat Virgil is doing inAmctd 8 is nfkJuiioiogia. He is stress- 
ing the simplicity and virtue of the life of this region in the distant 
past but he is also giving support to the tola] central in of the 
place Rome Evandcr and his Arcadians have even intuited the 
p re se n ce of the key deity of the place, on the already awe-inspir- 
ing and numinous CapitoLine Hill, We and the Romans know, as 
Aeneas and Ev under dun’t, that this is Jupiter himself - the 
Jupiter who has promised the Romans universal and everlasting 
empire in Book t. 


Towards tin unsettled future 

Bui if this is all a familiar part of what it is to write arkhaiob- 
gi&, there is another way in which what Virgil is doing is quite 
origin id. This is his perspective, which looks ahead to how 
difTereni things are going to he in future. Thu Thucydidean 
vision of the future sticks in the mind. Jumping from past to 
present to future has unsettling implications about change and 
impermanence which sit uneasily with the idea of eternal Rome. 
The amazing city of Virgil's day had been a village in the marshy 
woods. Think about what that means, as Thucydides asks us to 
think about what Peridenii Athens would look like in reins. h 
T he other city that we see in the future in the Aeneid is 
Carthage, whose plans Dido i& pondering when Aeneas arrives 
in Africa. It is going to he a splendid piece of urbanism much 
sooner than Rome, which is not going to be properly founded 
for centuries after Aeneas' death. But we already know that it is 
doomed, and dial it is going to be destroyed by ihe Romans. 
Looking ahead is an open-ended ami wunying thing to do. 


tf writing arkhaiologia in the shadow of Thucydides causes 
anxiety, writing il in the shadow of Herodotus gives a mixed 
perspective loo. Virgil has given us one sort of backwards 
history in the under world vision of the future Roman heroes. 
That foreshadows the famous deetls of men , twisting Herodotus ? 
promise, which he makes at the beginning of his work, that the 
record of these shall not perish: in Virgil's world, the deeds of 
the Romans are so great that they are famous, in a sense, even 
before they happen. But Herodotus set the famous deeds against 
the analysis of die ways in which different peoples came to inter- 
act. And the implications of who the visitor and the guide arc in 
Book 8 arc not reassnring. Not only is Evander one of the people 
who have burned Aeneas' city* and against whom the Romans 
arc defined in Andrises’ prophecy in Book (5, His son Pallas is 
to die in the war of Trojans and Latins, a war which Aeneas' 
pretence - so far from being that of a harmless tourist - has made 
inevitable* and which makes the whole of the second half of the 
Aerwrd so thought-provoking. The future which Is being evoked 
here, then* is the real and unadorned future of Rome in Virgil’s 
lime, not so much the dominion unlimited in lime and space as 
Lhc ruthless reality of civil war - a war in which die violence of 
Caeus might have brought about the return of the wilderness that 
existed on the banks of the Tiber before Hercules* and before 
Brooder. 


JoLuing the tourist trail 

We read Virgil as tourists, just as we read Thucydides ax tourists. 
Wc arc struck by the accident that hax made Thucydides 1 hypo- 
helical vision of what mighL happen to Athens and Sparta real, 
irtd are prone, as he predicted, to exaggerate Athenian power 
>ecau$e of the Parthencm and to puzzle over the signilleance of 
Sparta in the wasteland of its ancient Acropolis. And we rcad 
4 eneid 8 in the romantic ruins of the Forum and Lbe Palatine, 
^fleeting on the cycle that has brought the acanthus and the 
rmbreDa-pine, the ivy and the giant reed, hack to the centre erf 
Augustus' empire. In doing this we urc following in the foot- 
iteps of the travellers of the middle ages and Renaissance, for 
whom the awful lesson of the desolation of what had been 
ancient Rome was die profound reason for visit! ng it. And that 
is a rather more helpful and productive way of seeing tourism in 
B onk 8. 


Nicholas Purcell vision of Rome can he visited in volume* 9, 
10, and U of the Cambridge Ancient History* hart he has not 
limited ha own highly productive tourism lo Rome: The 
comipting sea, which he co-authored with Peregrine Harden, 
looks at the history of the whole Mediterranean basin. When not 
fra veiling, he teaches at St John *s College, Oxford 



